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The Principal Regulations and Decrees on Church Music 
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The High Mass 
ASPERGES—VIDI AQUAM. 
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Water takes before 
High Mass on all Sundays 
excepting Easter and Pente- 
cost Sunday, but not on week- 
days. It is obligatory in all Ca- 
thedral and Collegiate churches, and permitted 
in parish churches. The practice of having this 
function in parish churches is quite general in 
this country; as a matter of fact, it is had in 
many churches where only Low Mass is said. 
There is no rubrical prohibition against such 
a course. In such cases, however, it would 
seem proper for the priest to recite those parts 
which ordinarily are sung. 

The priest who is about to say Mass, and 
no other,’ intones Asperges me ( Vidi aquam) 
the choir continuing at once to the end, 
In order to secure the proper pitch for the 
choir to continue without interruption, the or- 
ganist should prepare the intonation with a 
short cadence as soon as the priest enters the 
sanctuary. The first half of the verse Miserere 
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(Confitemini) and Gloria Patri is sung by one 
or more precentors according to the number of 
singers and the rank of the feast; the second 
half is sung by the whole choir, which then 
immediately repeats the antiphon Asperges 
(Vidi aquam) from the beginning®. In case 
of but few singers this repetition might be in 
the form of recitation on one téfe’ with organ 
accompaniment. The recitation note or pitch, 
in general, should be one of the principal notes 
of the mode in which the piece is written, i. e., 
the final or dominant; it should not go below 
d, nor above a. The recitation is best done by 
one or, at most, a few singers. 


On Passion Sunday and Palm Sunday the 
Gloria Patri is omitted and the antiphon, As- 
perges, is repeated immediately after the Psalm 
verse. Then follow the versicles and oration 
with the inflexion of the minor third (Can- 
torinus seu Toni Communes Oficii et Missae. 
Vat. Edition, 1911). 


The Jntroit (Entrance) is the first of the 
variable parts of the Mass.* It consists of an 
antiphon, a Psalm verse (the remnant of an 
entire Psalm from former centuries) and 
Gloria Patri, after which the antiphon is re- 
peated. 
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“When the priest approaches the altar, one, 
two or four precentors, according to the rank 
of the feast and the number of singers, intone 
the Antiphon of the Introit as far as the aster- 
isk the choir continuing to the Psalm verse, the 
first half of which, as also of the Gloria Patri, 
is sung by the precentors, the rest by the choir. 
The Introit is then repeated by all up to the 
Psalm’. This arrangement, it will be noticed, 
is identical with that of the Asperges. The In 
troit being, as it were, the keynote of the Mass 
may not be omitted.” 


The Introit chants are sedate in character 
and restricted in melodic range; therefore, they 
lend themselves admirably for choral singing. 
For beginners, however, a good plan is to re- 
cite the antiphon and its repetition, and to sing 
the Psalm verse and the Gloria Patri. (From 
Passion Sunday until Easter and in all 
Requiem Masses the Gloria Patri is omitted). 

The Kyrie. “The Introit being ended, the 
choir sings alternately with the precentors, or 
with another choir three times Kyrie eleison, 
three times Christe eleison, and again three 
times Kyrie eleison. The last Kyrie is divided 
into two or three parts by one or two asterisks 
respectively. If there are but two parts and, 
consequently, only one asterisk, the first part 
is sung by the precentors or by the first choir, 
and the second by all. If, however, there are 
three parts, one asterisk designating the first 
division and two the second, then the first part 
is sung as above, the second (a melodic repeti- 
tion of the first) is sung by the second choir, 
and the third by all the voices combined. 
Sometimes five parts occur in which case the 
manner of alternating is clear from what has 
been said”.’ 

Weaker choirs might do well at first to al- 
ternate between singing and recitation. With 
but few exceptions the Kyrie melody is re- 
peated for the Ite missa est thus making the 
end of Mass rhyme with the beginning. 


The Gloria. “The priest alone, with a raised 
voice, intones Gloria in excelsis Deo. The 
choir continues either divided into two alter- 
nating parts or alternating with the precentors. 
Then follows the response of the choir to the 
Dominus vobiscum’”’.* 


It is to be noted that the initial words of the 
Gloria are restricted to the celebrant and that 
their senseless repetition by the choir is pro- 
hibited. This applies also to the Credo. A Ro- 
man decree, March 14, 1896, states that the 
Missal must be followed in the intonation of 
the Gloria and Credo, and in all the parts sung 
by the priest, with the corresponding responses 
by the choir, and any custom to the contrary 
‘must be abolished, 





It is not required to sing the entire Gloria; 
one might recite every alternate sentence: but 
it may not be omitted, even though the choir 
consist of but one singer’. Even those pas- 
sages which require the priest to make an in- 
clination of the head must not necessarily be 
sung”; the choir is free to recite them. In that 
case, however, it appears proper to invest them 
with some degree of gravity by reciting them 
with a retard. 


The Gloria chants, also, are less florid and 
well adapted to choral rendition. 

After the Gloria the priest sings the pray- 
ers (collects) to which the choir responds in 
unison with Amen. Then follows the Epistle 
or Lesson to which the choir makes no re- 
sponse, 


The Gradual. “The Epistle or Lesson end- 
ed, one or two begin the responsory known as 
Gradual as far as the asterisk, and either all 
or, at least, specially designated singers con- 
tinue with the required attention. Two sing 
the Gradual verse which the whole choir, join- 
ing in at the asterisk, sings to the end. It may 
also be rendered in responsorial fashion, one or 
more precentors singing the verse and the choir 


x11 


repeating the first part up to the verse”. 


The Gradual chants represent the most elab- 
orate and florid Gregorian compositions and 
are unexcelled by anything in modern Church 
music. The verses particularly can well serve 
as star solo numbers; only well trained choirs 
should attempt their rendition. Beginners and 
weaker choirs would do best to content them- 
selves with recitation, or sing the texts to a 
Psalm tone, preferably the more solemn one of 
the Introit of the Mass. (The adaptation of 
the text to the Psalm tone should be carefully 
prepared before hand). After some practice, 
the first part might be sung and the rest re- 
cited until finally, the choir has become suf- 
ficiently proficient to sing the whole. 

On Holy Saturday and from Low Sunday 
to Trinity Sunday, the Gradual is replaced by 
The Alleluia. 

“When Alleluia, alleluia with its verse 
is to be sung, the first Alleluia is sung by 
one or two as far as the asterisk ; the choir then 
repeats Alleluia and adds the jubilus on the 
syllable a. The precentors sing the verse the 
choir joining them from the asterisk to the 
end. The verse being ended, one or more pre- 
centors repeat Alleluia the choir adding only 
the jubilus’.“” When a Sequence is to be sung, 
the singers should be instructed that the final 
Alleluia follows the Amen of the Sequence. 

On the ferials of Advent, if the Sunday Mass 
is said, the Alleluia and its verse are omitted 
and only the Gradual is sung, 
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What has been said above concerning the 
rendition of the Gradual applies also to the 
Alleluia. 

The Tract. “After Septuagesima Sunday 
(until Easter and on Vigils, Ember Days, and 
in Requiem Masses) the Alleluia and verse are 
omitted and the Tract is sung, either by two 
alternating choirs or by the precentors and the 
entire choir.” 

“During the Paschal-tide the Gradual is 
omitted and instead Alleluia, alleluia is sung, 
as stated above. Then follows immediately an- 
other Alleluia intoned by one or two up to 
the jubilus and ended, without repetition, by 
all. The verse and final Alleluia are sung as 
indicated above’. 

The Tracts are lengthy pieces and, like the 
Graduals, very florid. Since, however, they 
belong to only two modes, II and VIII, with 
ever recurring motifs, they are more easily 
mastered than the Graduals and Alleluias. 

“When the organ does not play, the Tract 
must be sung entirely.’ 

This decree does not mean that the Tracts 
must be rendered in their proper Gregorian set- 
tings, but that the texts may not be omitted or 


abbreviated. They, like the Graduals and Al- 
leluias, may be monotoned or sung to the 
Psalm tone of the Introit. It is, moreover, 
neither prohibited nor inappropriate, and it 
might prove even more satisfactory, to sing 
the text, not only of the Tract but of the Grad- 
ual and Alleluia as well, in simple part har- 
mony with somewhat extended cadences in the 
style of the falsobordoni. Needless to say, 
competent choirs may sing them in more elab- 
orate part settings. 


1D. a. 2684—11. “D. a. 3402—5. 


‘This manner of recitation is more than the de- 
crees require; it can be well classed as singing in 
a wider sense. Strictly speaking, it is the tonus 
ferialis of the rubrics, while the decrees require 
only “a loud and intelligible pronunciation of the 
text’, while the organ is playing. The latter is 
always presupposed (D. a. 4067—3..... dummodo 
organa non sileant....). 


‘The variable parts of the Mass are: the Introit, 
Gradual, Alleluia, Tract, Offertory, and om- 
munion. The invariable, or ordinary, parts are: 
the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, and 
Agnus Dei. 

‘Vat. Grad. p. IV. ‘*D. a. 2959. 

‘Vat. Grad. p. XV. °D. a. 3624. 

“Vat. Grad. l.c. “Vat. Grad. 1. c. 

’Vat. Grad. 1. c. “Vat. Grad. 1. c. 

6D, a. 3104—14. 


TVat. Grad. 1. c. 
~D, a. 3457. 


The Organ: Its Birth and Development* 


By Maynard Rushworth 


PRE-HISTORIC 





GES and ages ago, long be- 
fore the time of Moses, 
there lived a boy, more 
than ordinarily observant 
and thoughtiul. He would 
often sit and listen to the 
singing of the birds, and 
one beautifully sunny day 
when sitting in his usual spot by the banks 
of a small stream he heard enchanting 
sounds borne on the soft breeze which 
floated across to him from the river. Think- 
ing what he heard were the voices of spirits 
talking to him, he said not a word about it 
to his friends or relatives, fearing they 
might jeer at him, but carefully contem- 
plated it in his own mind. So often and long 
did he sit listening to his fairy voices that 
his parents were always reprimanding him 
for wasting his time instead of helping his 
brethren to till the ground and look after 
the cattle. At night he would lie on his 
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couch and ponder over his little friends ‘the 
sweet voices by the river,’ and dream about 
them. 

As he grew older he became more inquisi- 


*From “S. M. R.”—Oct., 1928. 





tive, and would make his way to the edge of 
the water where grew an abundance of reeds 
from the midst of which he fancied the 
voices came. One day, when everything was 
very still and quiet, except for the sighing 
of the soft wind, he went gently into the 
midst of these plants and strained his ears 
so that he might trace from what part the 
voices came. He noticed that one old reed 
slightly decayed with age had been broken 
in the strong winds of past days, and that 
as the breeze passed over the broken end it 
gave out a lovely mellow note. Other brok- 
en reeds he found gave other and different 
notes. Pursuing his search still further, he 
would sit in the evenings with a bundle of 
reeds which he would cut and place to his 
mouth and blow across, much to the annoy- 
ance of the family, who again grumbled and 
said he was wasting his time. He discov- 
ered that different lengths of reeds produced 
different notes, and obtaining varied sized 
lengths of reeds, he fastened them together 
with long grass and would sit and obtain 
such delightful sounds from his instrument 
that his relatives were enchanted and re- 
gretted all their previous unkind words and 
actions. His fame spread abroad, and peo- 
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ple from far and near would come and listen 
to the sweet tones made by this young man 
from his hundle of reeds. So here we get a 
short sketch of how the Syrinx (Pan-pipes 
or mouth-organ) came into being. 
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Fic. 1.—PAN-PIPES 





























ANCIENT EGYPT, GREECE, AND ROME 


As the years rolled on, musicians from. 


time to time kept improving their pipes. 
One enterprising musician did away with 
the exertion of moving the lips backwards 
and forwards along the pan-pipes by boring 
holes in one long tube and covering and un- 
covering these holes by the fingers, thus 
varying the length and producing different 
notes by the one operation of blowing across 
the end—as depicted in many old Egyptian 
drawings : 





Fic. 2 


Later on, another instrumentalist with an 
inventive turn of mind found that if instead 
of cutting the reed off flush at the knut, he 
left a small portion of the reed plant—to be 
used as a wind-chamber—and perforated the 
knut by making a small slit near to the in- 
ner side and cutting a bevelled slot on the 
other, similar to the tin whistle of the pres- 
ent day, he could produce the notes more 
easily. 

Then came along the inventor of the first 
organ. He made a small wooden box with 
a tube in one end through which the box 
could be filled with breath, on this box he 
fitted some six or eight reeds with perfor- 
ated knuts and slots of varying lengths so 
as to give the notes he required, and under 
each reed or pipe he placed a slider, by 
drawing which he could allow the breath to 
enter the reed or pipe over it and so cause it 





to sound, and similarly, by pushing in the 
slide, stop the pipe from sounding: 
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Fic. 3 


In course of time, as these instruments be- 
came larger, it was found necessary, in or- 
der to obtain a continuous supply of wind, 
to fix two small bellows (similar to those 
used by Egyptian iron-workers) to the 
wind-chest and work these by hand (see 
Fig. 4). 

About three hundred years before the 
birth of Christ a celebrated Egyptian 
scholar named Ctesibius invented an organ 
to which he supplied the wind by means of 
pistons which forced the air into a chamber 
surrounded by an outer vessel containing 
water. The water was displaced by the 
entry of the air, and this in its turn was 
compressed by the weight of the water and 
then entered the wind-chamber of the organ. 
This instrument, which he called the Hy- 
draulic Organ, became very popular, and 
was afterwards copied by the Greeks and 
then the Romans. 

During Nero’s time organs with ten pipes 
were in great demand, no nobleman’s house 
being considered complete without one. 
Portable organs were also in general use 
about the same period. 

Before the time of Alcuin, the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, who, as shown by the works of art that 
have been found up and down the country, 
were a very cultured race, ornamented the 
front pipes of the organs they built with 
gold, and about the time of Alfred the Great 
they made organ pipes of copper. 

Shortly after the reign of Athelstan, King 
of all England, St. Dunstan, who later be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
many fine organs, including those in the 
Abbeys of Abingdon and Glastonbury. One 
of the most interesting organs of mediaeval 
times was the remarkable instrument in 
Winchester Cathedral built by St. Ethel- 
wold, Bishop of that town. It had two key- 
boards consisting of twenty keys each, and 
ten pipes to each key, four hundred pipes in 
all; the wind was supplied by twenty-six 
bellows, which were worked by seventy 
Strong men. There were two performers 
who manipulated the keys of this wonderful 
instrument, the tone of which was so great 
that it could be heard throughout the town 
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FIG. 4 


PORTATIF ORGAN—From Ganglof Church, 
Bamberg, Bavaria, made by Nicolaus Wandersheid, 
Nuremberg 1644. These instruments were used for 
religious and processional services, being carried 
by four bearers by means of the bearing poles, and 
set down at the various halts in the procession and 
used for accompanying the chanting. The wind is 
supplied by two feeders operated by two rods 
hanging at the side. 


(From_the Rushworth & Dreaper collection of 
Antique Musical Instruments, Liverpool.) 


and was deafening to any who might be About the time of Henry VI., when that 
close by. Its fame was noised far and wide. great musical genius Dunstable lived (of 


Very little improvement was made in or- Whom we are justly proud)—the father of 


gan construction till about the reign of Ed- 
ward III., when an organ was built for 
Halberstadt Cathedral, the notes of which, 
instead of being governed by sliders, were 
operated by keys which were depressed by 
the fists; hence the men who played these 
instruments were called organ-beaters. 


Previously, the eight or more pipes to 
each note sounded simultaneously, but in 
this instrument variety was obtained by 
having an extra row of pipes, which were 
played from a second manual (or keyboard). 
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Excerpts from the Cardinal’s letters: 
December 12th, 1924— 


“The CAECILIA deserves every commendation 
and encouragement, for it is practically ‘a voice 
crying in the wilderness.’ I know of no other 
monthly periodical in the English language midst 
the great multitude of publication that espouses the 
cause of sacred music and brings to our notice 
those compositions that are in harmony with the 
wishes and regulations of Pope Pius X of saintly 
memory. 


‘a . . your efforts merit and obtain every 
encouragement, for there are but few like you de- 
voting your talents and efforts to the cause of real 
church music, and unless your numbers grow, the 
beauty and impressiveness of the Church’s liturgy 
is bound to suffer in the years to come.” 

June, 1925— 


ig We are happy to welcome it (The 
CAECILIA) to the sacred precincts of our Semi- 
nary 


“We commend it to our clergy and our sister- 
hoods, for we feel that in supporting it : 
we are helping to safeguard a precious inheritance 
that has come to us from the first ages of the 
Church.” 








English contrapuntists and founder of 
schools of music on the Continent—great 
advance was made in organ construction: 
the wind-chests were so arranged that each 
separate row of pipes could be used singly 
or in combination, the keys were greatly re- 
duced in size and increased in number, and 
an octive of pedals, consisting of naturals 
only, was coupled to the keys which they 
brought down and used for holding pedal 
notes. The Choir organ was also added dur; 
ing this period. 


The art of organ-building in England re- 
ceived a great setback during the Reforma- 
tion, owing to the prejudiced attitude of the 
Puritans, and the evil results of this were 
not overcome till within recent years. 


On the Continent, organs were being de- 
veloped by various additions of tonal quali- 
ties, increase in the number of the stops, im- 
provements to the keyboards and pedals, 
etc. While William and Mary were on the 
throne of England, Bach, that greatest of 
all organ composers, made a pilgrimage to 
hear the celebrated organist Buxtehude at 
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(From the Rushworth & Dreaper Collection of 
Antique Musical Instruments, Liverpool.) 


St. Mary’s Church, Libeck, where there was 
one of the finest organs of those times. So 
impressed was Bach that he overstayed his 
leave of absence from his own church at 
Arnstadt, for which he was reprimanded by 
the authorities on his return. 

The two important builders in England 
after the Reformation were Father Smith 
and Renatus Harris, the former holding the 
appointment of organ-maker in ordinary to 
King Charles II. Many fine instruments 
were built by these craftsmen, including 
that in St. Paul’s Cathedral and that in the 
Temple by Smith, and the one erected by 
Harris in Salisbury Cathedral. 

During the reign of Queen Anne, and 
shortly after the completion of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by Sir Christopher Wren, a 
builder named Jordon erected an organ in 
St. Magnus Church, London Bridge, in 
which he enclosed part of the stops in a box 
with a sliding shutter worked by a pedal by 
which to obtain a crescendo of the tone, and 
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which he called the Swell organ. 

Although pedals were much in use on the 
Continent, it was not until the reign of 
George III. that the first pedal-board was 
introduced into this country by England, 
when he built the organ in St. James’s 
Church, Clerkenweli; it consisted of one oc- 
tave of notes which were coupled only to 
the manual. 

Whilst this country was in the midst of 
the terrible Peninsular War, Bishop built an 
organ for St. James’s Church, Bermondsey, 
in which he introduced the first complete 
pedal organ with stops. 


So the years pass on through war to 
peace; through disturbances at home and 
abroad ; through further wars and troublous 
times leading to the Great War, with a re- 
turn to peace. During these same years the 
craftsmen organ-builders carried on their 
work of extending and improving the in- 
struments they built, and today noble speci- 
mens of the art are to be found in civic 
buildings and churches all over the world. 


Imagination 
By Catherine Pannill Mead 


The part that imagination plays in the life 
of a child has a very direct bearing upon 
his entire reaction to artistic stimulii 
throughout his career. 


It is, fortunately, in most of an inherent 
quality, though a certain sad percentage 
seem to have been born without it and never 
having had any one attempt to sow its de- 
lightful seed, go through their days with a 
dogged deliberation and literalness that de- 
prives them of most of the God-given beauty 
in this very beautiful world. 


I once heard a distinguished bishop say 
that this world at its loveliest, possesses a 
beauty that is even beyond the mind of the 
most imaginative man to conceive. That 
were the men and women so constituted as 
to be able to assimilate its magnificance, 
there would be no further demand for a 
heaven of golden streets. 


He continued then to say that most of hu- 
man discontent with its surroundings came 
from a lack of imagination. Either one 
failed in power to react to beautiful sur- 
roundings, or living among unattractive 
ones, failed to strive for anything better be- 
cause there was no power to imagine any- 
thing different. 

Children from the time that they begin 
to function mentally at all, are continuously 


living in a world of their own. Kenneth 
Graham in his delightful stories “The Gold- 
en Age”, “The Wind in the Willows”, and 
others, catches the very essence of the child 
spirit better than anyone that the writer has 
come across; for he writes from the point of 
view of the little lad whom he was long ago, 
and who dwelling on the floor beside the 
legs of table and chairs, regarded as Olymp- 
ians the people who sat in them, so enor- 
mous they seemed 


The fact that he thought of them at all 
comes at times as surprise to the reader, 
for we are all too prone to assume that a 
child’s mind merely takes on impressions 
without any attempt to co-ordinate them 
nor to make use of them until several years 
have passed. Yet I recall the perceptive . 
eyes of one baby of five months who looked 
at his friends with such an embarrassing, 
direct glance, that one felt that he was say- 
ing, “For heaven’s sake don’t treat me like 
an imbecile.” 


However this is not to be an article on 
the psychology of childhood, but rather an 
appeal to fathers, mothers, sisters, and 
aunts, and especially to teachers to meet the 
children on their own ground. 
says a_ practical 
lady— “I wont tell lies to my children.” 

And you are right dear lady, but a wiser 
than you once asked — “WHAT IS 
TRUTH”? 

You may not believe in fairies. That is 
your unfortunate privilege, but after all 
what are the little people supposed to be. 
Think of all the busy little organizisms that 
are keeping you well and strong while you 
do your utmost to inhibit their efforts. 

Think of the busy mites that put the col- 
ors in the flowers, that carry the sap to the 
trees, that make the designs upon a butter- 
fly’s wing. You can’t see them at work, 
and therefore you say there are so such 
things, but science delights to describe the 
energy and competence of the busy little 
atoms. What harm to give them pointed 
caps and green coats if by doing so you 
make the study of nature more enticing to 
a child than you can by ramming scientific 
terms down his mental gullet. 

Let me tell you than in less than three 
minutes recently | taught a small boy of five 
to find every C on the piano, by telling him 
that the two little black keys to the right 
were himself and his little sister. I was 
amazed myself at the promptness with 
which he at once pointed out “Nancy and 
me’, though it had been a bore to him to be 
told that they were C sharp and B flat. 


“Nonsense” minded 
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Its perhaps rather a trite illustration, ex- 
cept that it established a direct connection be- 
tween the keyboard and his imagination and 
since then he has made up a method of his 
own for recognizing other combinations. 


Musical appreciation is impossible with- 
out imagination. What have you to guide 
you when you read a page of black dots and 
dashes, with the command here and there to 
play slow, or fast, or loud or soft? Nothing 
but imagination. 

That is why such magnificent artists as 
Rachmaninoff and Paderewski, Heifetz and 
Kochanski, or Kriesler and Spalding, bring 
individual interpretations to unfolding the 
same masters. Creative genius is theirs, 
_which is IMAGINATION, and although 
they employ the same instrument, play the 
same notes, each has a perfectly authentic 
and glorious story to tell that differs subtly 
from the others. 


You, parents, and teachers have a wonder- 
ful opportunity in helping your young peo- 
ple to develop a quantity that will forever 
aid in bringing beauty into their lives. 

The man or woman who says “I don’t un- 
derstand ‘highbrow’ music. I can’t make 
out what it is all about,” is the victim of 
wrong training somewhere. 


Tell your children to imagine what this or 
that composition means, no matter how 
simple; their guess is probably as good as 
yours. Read them stories about what 
Brunelleschi, Michaelangelo, Giotto, Dante, 
and all those wonderful people accomplished 
when the world was at its darkest. How 
the Medici gave fortune after fortune to en- 
courage them to bring forth the fruits of 
such imaginations as the world of art has 
not yet duplicated. 


I know a small person who speaks of the 
Duomo, with an understanding that would 
have been impossible had not the daughter 
of an Italian professor, taken him there 
everyday for five months, to tell him of its 
history. And although he was barely three 
years old, and is now “going on” seven, he 
has not forgotten nor will he ever forget 
that marvelous church in Florence. The 
young Italian girl forced to aid in taking 
care of little brothers and sisters and a 
mother widowed by the war, gave him 
something that no money could ever repay 
her for. 


You don’t have to travel to Florence to 
stimulate a child’s love of beauty. There 
are photographs, every child likes to look at 
pictures, why not familiarize them with the 


great art works of the world. Tell them 
stories of the great operas, and oratorios, 
play them themes and tell them where they 
occur. Teachers of music have a greater re- 
sponsibility than merely filling their pupils 
with scales and syllables. 

Victrolas are wonderful aids. Take the 
Chopin Preludes with everyone most de- 
lightfully described in the book that accom- 
panies the records. Let singing go, once in 
a while and have them listen to such records 
or read them the story, and then ask them 
to tell you what it meant. You will be sur- 
prised. 

When you remember that all of the 
beauty that man creates, that all religion is 
founded upon the power to believe in the 
unseen you will realize the responsibility 
for spreading the doctrine of beauty in its 
highest forms to the least of these. 


Common Faults In the School 
Music Class: Voice 
Training* 

By Desmond MacMahon 


Many teachers spend far too much of the 
music lesson period on voice training, some- 
times as much as ten minutes of a fifteen- 
minute lesson being given over to this 
branch. It is still not sufficiently realized 
that voice training is no more than a means 
to and end, and that no matter how good a 
quality of tone may be obtained, it is value- 
less unless it can be applied to song-singing. 

The mistake that is commonly made is to 
imagine that all the various exercises set 
down in any standard book on voice train- 
ing must be attempted in every lesson. 
Thus exercises for breath control, breathing, 
training the head-voice, attack and release, 
flexibility, and so forth are frequently given 
before any other work is begun. 

This procedure necessarily occupies a 
good deal of time which would be more 
profitably devoted to other branches of 
study. 

There is absolutely no reason why breath- 
ing exercises which do not involve singing 
should be attempted in the upper standards. 
In the lower standards, of course, the chil- 
dren must be taught how to breathe correct- 
ly, but it ought to be fairly safe to assume 
that children who have reached Standards 
IV., V., VI., and VII. will know how to use 
their lungs to the best advantage, and they 
should not be dragged over old ground les- 


*From “S. M. R.’’—Oct., 1928. 
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son after lesson. It is even worse when the 
same old instructions are forthcoming as 
well. Furthermore, the aim of correct 
breathing is to obtain a good, full, and 
steady tone in singing, and it is waste of 
time to give silent breathing exercises fol- 
lowed by long, sustained notes when the 
former exercises are embodied in the latter. 

There is another danger to which atten- 
tion might be drawn, and that is the giving 
of exercises which, while of undoubted value 
if properly applied, nevertheless require the 
supervision of a very capable musician. Un- 
fortunately, it is not every school that has 
such a person, and where the music is not 
in the hands of a specialist it is better to 
avoid what might be termed ‘two-edged’ ex- 
ercises. 


To give an example: 














The above exercise is excellent for promot- 
ing flexibility, but the class should be well 
fixed in correct production before it is at- 
tempted, otherwise without doubt the rau- 
cous chest-voice will be used throughout. 
To ask the average school class to sing such 
an exercise without most careful supervision 
would be to court disaster. 

Any teacher who is not an expert mu- 
sician should restrict himself to voice exer- 
cises having a downward tendency. Of 
these the descending scale is the most ob- 
vious and, incidentally, the most useful. It 
is almost impossible to obtain anything but 
pleasing results from such exercises, provid- 
ed soft singing is employed and the class 
not overworked. 


To summarize the chief points which ap- 
ply fairly generally to the school music 
class: 

1. Voice training should be given at the 
beginning of every lesson. 

2. Three to five minutes’ voice training in 
a lesson is ample. 

3. Breathing exercises are unnecessary in 
the upper. standards. Breathing exercises 
with sustained notes are, however, valuable, 
and should be given frequently. 

4. In the upper standards six downward 
scales beginning above C’ and sung softly to 
Coo, Mah, Naw, or Loh, are sufficient to keep 
the correct placing of the voice. 

5. Flexibility exercises could be omitted 
with advantage except in classes that are 
well advanced, or in schools where a very 
liberal period is allowed for music. 





The Beauty of Tone 
Production 


By Catherine Pannill Mead 


The potentialities involved in teaching 
music to school children are so manifold 
that a fresh angle constantly comes to mind. 


The opportunities that arise to offer ex- 
planations of one sort or another should 
possess as much if not more attraction for 
the teacher, as for the pupil. There is for 
one thing the beauty of tone production, for 
another—and a most important one—mu- 
sical appreciation—but it is the first subject 
that this article will concern itself with. 


If there is an outstanding vocal character- 
istic of the American people, it is their ten- 
dency to shout at any and all times. This is 
probably due to a certain extent to the fact 
that we are a rather nervous high-strung 
people, that we live in the midst of a com- 
bination of noises that almost inhibits a low 
gentle voice, and that we have not learned 
to cultivate a hearing ear. But certainly 
whatever the reason, it is a most unpleasant 
annoying and uncultivated habit. 


The average man or woman given a slight 
excitement, sends the voice up several tones, 
often audible in a street car, and frequently 
in a theatre, store, public dining room or 
any other place where one’s private affairs 
should be strictly one’s own business. 


And this is a matter which can easily be 
corrected if commenced early enough. The 
school, is practically the matrix in which 
our habits through life are formed, for there 
we spend more waking hours as we grow 
up, than in any one place. 


So upon the school teachers rest the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the high nasal, 
or the gutteral grunt, the aggressive growl, 
or the constant note of complaint are elim- 
inated. 


How much everyone loves a_ beautiful 
speaking voice, is apparent to anybody who 
is in the least impressionable, so that if the 
children can be directed it would take only 
a few generation to bring world recognition 
to America as being possessed of a quality 
of tone that is a delight to the ear. 

And where shall we begin, you ask. 

Right in your music classes my dear pro- 
fessoress. In your homes dear parents. 
There is a general impression among the 
uninformed, that a tone shouted at the top 
of a voice is necessarily to be preferred to a 
softer one. Nothing of the sort. 
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Noise is not music, as witness the call of 
the rag man or the gentleman who dispenses 
his wares by way of his vocal cords. The 
thing that makes for beauty in a singing 
tone, in a speaking voice; is what is called 
“carrying quality”. That golden edge to a 
tone makes even the lightest note distinctly 
heard the length of an auditorium. 


We are all familiar with the singer who 
comes out and bellows until the delicate 
quick musical vibrations are lost in the tre- 
mendous overtones produced by the impact 
of too much wind against the long suffering 
vocal cords. 


Teach your children to sing lightly ; teach 
them how to conserve their breath, so that.a 
phrase may be given in its entirety without 
splitting it up until the meaning is lost. 


Otto Singenberger, who conducted a re- 
cent exhibition of singing by the Catholic 
school children of Milwaukee, had contrived 
to show them how to sing extraordinarily 
well. The big climaxes were first of all mu- 
sical, silvery, and afterwards crescendos or 
fortes. 


Children for the most part have pleasant 
voices, but there is so little attention to 
keeping them so that by the time they reach 
man and womanhood, they merely growl or 
squeak. Listen to any group of people and 
you will distinguish the indistinctness of 
their average methods of expression. 


Teach them in singing to sound the vow- 
els distinctly. There are two sounds to A, 
U, and I, and careful attention to distinct- 
ness in sounding them will produce marvel- 
lous results in a short time, and oddly 
enough children like to be correct about de- 
tails. It gives them a comfortable feeling 
of superiority over the uncouth members of 
their gang or set. 


Start them singing softly, “on the breath”, 
and increase the tone little by little and see 
how clear and sweet it will be. Children 
generally use their voices as nature intended 
them to, because they are too young to be 
selfconscious or aware of methods. The 
problem of keeping the freshness and lilt in 
their voices is not a difficult one, but only 
one that needs constant attention. 


A young friend of mine arrived from his 
southern home, with the sweetest possible 
voice. A smooth broad A, a gentle cadence 
that was delightful. He was eight years 
old, and by the time he had been taught by 
a teacher whose voice resembled a peacock’s 
more than a lark’s, and had played with a 
group of boys who imitated her uncon- 


sciously, and had been urged to sing “loud- 
er, louder”, he acquired all the vocal char- 
acteristics that are to be most deplored. 

It doesn’t require a surgical operation, the 
process is not painful, and it isn’t even 
necessary to make the children too aware of 
what you are trying to do. 

But it does take patience, a hearing ear 
and an ambition to aid in producing a mu- 
sical nation where it will be most evident 
to the man who runs,—and that is the 
speaking voice. 


The Vespers of the Blessed 


Virgin Mary 
By E. Langer 


(translated from the German for the Caecilia by 
M. G.) 
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a CCORDING to a decision 
’ ls of the Sacred Congregation 
i i ;| of Rites, those choirs that 
H A §9| are not obliged to sing the 

i ; Divine Office are allowed 
to sing the Vespers of the 

Blessed Virgin upon any 








feast; and, as at the present 
time many choirs avail themselves of this 
permission, an explanation of the psalms 
and antiphone of the Vespers “de beata”’ 
may be of assistance in rendering the Ves- 
per service in a more devout and perfect 
manner. 


I 


The first psalm of the Blessed Virgin 
Vetspers is the same as for the Vespers of 
the Sunday, and nearly all other feasts as 
well. With great, powerful lines, the 
majesty of the Son of God, Whose throne 
is at the right hand of the Father, is por- 
trayed, His all-subduing power, His eternal 
descent from the Father, His everlasting 
priesthood. The glory of the God-Man is 
diffused in brilliant rays, and reflected in 
all its beauty and loveliness upon His Holy 
Mother. The antiphon which is sung to 
this psalm “per annum” still more elucidates 
the relation of the psalm to the Mother of 
God. 

Dum esset Rex in accubitu sto nardus mea dedet 
odorem suavitatis. 

While the King was at His repose, my spikenard 
gave forth the odor of sweetness. 

1. While, before His incarnation, the im- 
mortal King, the Son of God, sat at the right 
hand of God, dwelt in the bosom of His eter- 
nal Father, the delightful odor of Mary’s vir- 
tue pleased Him, and drew Him down to earth 
—to her bosom. Or, if we wish, we may read 
this antiphon in connection with the mystery 
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of the Incarnation, when the adorable Babe, 
unborn, rested, as on a couch, in Mary’s bosom, 
and her adoration of Him “gave forth the odor 
of sweetness.” 


2. Since Jesus, as the Man-God, has again 
taken possession of His throne at the right 
hand of His Father. He has granted His 
Mother the power of diffusing joy and consola- 
tion, as a sweet odor, about Him. This last 
interpretation, especially, seems to apply to the 
“offictum per annum.” The third psalm-tone, 
a mode expressing ardent devotion, in which 
this psalm with its antiphon are sung, is like- 
wise well fitting to the next. The first inter- 
pretation seems to be more appropriate for the 
season of Advent, and is even more clearly 
defined in the antiphon proper to the season. 

Missus est Gabriel Angelus ad Mariam virginem 
desponsatan Joseph. 

The angel Gabriei was sent to Mary, a virgin 
espoused to Joseph. 

In the third verse of the corresponding psalm 
we read: “Virgam virtutis tuae emittet Dom- 
inus ex Sion.” (The Lord shall send forth 
the sceptre of thy power out of Zion), and, in 
its connection with the antiphon, we are almost 
involuntarily reminded of the angel called 
“Gabriel”—“Fortitudo Dei’ (strength of 
God). This antiphon and psalm are set to 
melodies in the eighth tone, which ordinarily 
expresses dignified, majestic repose. 


Upon the feast of the Circumcision as well 
as in the office of “de beata”’ after Advent, the 
first psalm is joined to the antiphon. 


Both the antiphon and the psalm laud the 


Divine majesty of Christ and His sacerdotal’ 


meditatorship between God and man. To this 
antiphon and to the psalm “Dixit Dominus” the 
sixth tone is assigned, which tone the Church 
employs by preference whenever she wishes 
to express ardent desire or joyful expectation. 


II. 


The psalm “Laudate pueri,’ which in other 
Vespers frequently occurs as the fourth psalm, 
in the Vespers of the Blessed Virgin is sung 
as the second. It is expressive of exalted jubi- 
lation. In Mary, as the “Cause of our Joy,” 
is centered all our gladness and grateful love 
for the great dignity God conferred upon her 
of becoming the Mother of God; and this was 
not the result of long endeavor and continual 
combat,—it was a gratuitous gift of the pre- 
destinating grace of God. And, therefore, 
when in the second psalm, the Church calls 
upon her children to praise the Lord: 
“Laudate pueri Dominum.’—with hearts filled 
with intense joy and gratitude they respond 
“Sit nomen Domini benedictum: ex hoc nunc 
et usque in saeculum,” (Blessed be the name 


of the Lord: from henceforth, now and for- 
ever.) The antiphon connected with this psalm 
reads : 

O admirable commercium! Creator generis hu- 
mani, animatum corpus sumens, de Virgine nasci 
dignatus est: et procedens homo sine semine, lar- 
gitus est nobis suam Deitatem. 

O wonderful intercourse! The Creator of the 
human race, taking unto Himself a living body, 
deigns to be born of a Virgin, and becoming man 
from no human generation, hath bestowed upon 
us His_ Divinity. 

Thus could Mary speak at each and every 
exaltation God bestowed upon her. In her 
Conception, through the Divine predestination, 
the left hand of God, as it were, supported her 
head, and with the right hand of reality He 
embraced her as His immaculate Spouse. 
When she was to become the Mother of God, 
the left hand of His preparatory graces had 
long upheld her; with His right hand, in His 
Incarnation, He embraced her most intimately. 
Through her entire life, finally, it was the left 
hand of His temporal graces which supported 
her, but when she entered her eternal bliss, the 
right hand of His glory embraced her. The 
second antiphon and psalm have the fourth 
tone, which the Church employs when she 
wishes to express admiration and adoration. 
During Advent the antiphon to this psalm is: 

Laeva eju sub capite meo, et dextra ejus am- 
plexabitur me. 

His left hand is under my head, and His right 
hand shall embrace me. 

This salutation of the angel refers in par- 
ticular to the sublime dignity to which God 
had elevated the Blessed Virgin,—sterile, ac- 
cording to nature, as a virgin, and nevertheless 
the joyful mother of her only begotten Son 
and of all mankind. (Verse 8.) These texts 
are set to melodies of the first tone, generally 
characterized by a certain versatile mobility. 

The second antiphon after Advent reads: 

Ave Maria, gratia plena: Dominus tecum; bene- 
dicta tu in mulieribus. 

Hail Mary, full of grace; the Lord is with thee. 
Blessed art thou among women. 

By this antiphon we are taught to recognize 
in the wonderful elevation of Mary to the 
dignity of Mother of God our own elevation 
from the servitude of sin, and to praise God 
for it. Gideon’s fleece was a prototype of the 
Divine maternity of Mary. As a sign that the 
people would be saved, first the fleece alone 
was covered with dew, then again only the 
ground around the fleece. The Divinity of the 
Son of God, likewise, first descended to Mary 
and filled her,—in His Nativity, however it 
was diffused over the whole human race for its 
salvation. The fervent, devotional melodies of 
the third tone give expression to these senti- 
ments, 
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In the third psalm the animated jubilation 
of the Divine praises resolves itself into a re- 
poseful feeling of joy at having reached the 
desired end: 

Quando natus es ineffabiliter ex Virgine, tunc 
impletae sunt Scripturae; sicut pluvia invellus de- 
scendisti, ut salvum faceres genus humanum. Te 
laudimus, Deus noster. 


When thou wast born after an ineffable manner 
of a Virgin, then were the Scriptures fulfilled; thou 
camest down as rain into the fleece, to save the 
children of men. We praise thee, O our God. 

The “Laetatus sum” is the song of the pil- 
grims entering the heavenly Jerusalem, the city 
of peace, after their weary journeyings. In 
the antiphon connected with the psalm the 
Church in the name of Mary emphasizes that, 
notwithstanding her apparent insignificance, 
the King hath led her into the holy place on 
account of her unparalleled spiritual beauty. 

Laetatus sum in his quae dicta sunt mihi: in 
domum Domini ibimus. 

I rejoiced at the things which were said to me: 
we will go into the house of the Lord. 

Nigra sum, sed formosa, filiae Jerusalem: ideo 
dilexit me rex, et introduxit me in cubiculum suum. 

I am black, but comely, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem; therefore hath the king loved me and 
brought me into his chamber 

Holy Mary, says here that she is “black,”— 
that is, she declares herself of the race of man, 
which is very low and mean compared with the 
God-head ; or she means that she is but a hand- 
maid, vile and worthless. “He hath regarded 
the humility of His handmaid.” “But beauti- 
ful,”"—that is, God made her beautiful; all her 
beauty being, not like woman’s beauty, on her 
face, but like the beauty of the Divine King’s 
daughter, “from within.” And because of this 
beauty, “the King hath loved me, O ye daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem!” The “daughters of Jeru- 
salem” are put for all holy souls that love 
detriment by an exaggerated loud accom- 
Virgin tells this secret: “Therefore hath the 
King loved me and brought me into His bridal- 
chamber.” At this psalm the third tone is 
repeated. 


During Advent the antiphon to this psalm 
seems to refer directly to Mary as the mystical, 
holy city: 


Ne timeas Maria: invenisti gratiam apud Domi- 
num: ecce concipies et paries filium. 

Fear not Mary, for thou hast found grace with 
the Lord: behold thou shalt conceive and bring 
forth a son. 

Here the angel appears as the chanter of the 
psalm, standing before Mary as in the courts 
of Jerusalem. His “Ne timeas” corresponds 
to the wish expressed in the seventh verse of 
the psalm “Fiat pax in virtute tua” (Let peace 
be in thy strength.) The words “concipies et 


paries filium” correspond with those of the 
psalm, “Jllic sederunt sedes in judicos sedes 
super domum David.” (There are set the 
seats of judgment: the seats over the house of 
David.) The eighth tone is assigned to this 
antiphon and psalm. 


In a similar manner the antiphon after Ad- 
vent portrays Mary as the spiritual Jerusalem 
only here, we Christians are the pilgrims de- 
sirous of reaching this holy city. 

Rubum quem viderat Moyses incombustum, con- 
servatam agnovimus tuam laudabilem virginitatem. 
Dei genitrix intercede pro nobis. 

In the bush which Moses saw unconsumed by 
the fire, we acknowledge the figure of thy glorious 
inviolate virginity. Mother of God, intercede for 
us. 

The virginity of Mary is compared to the 
bush which Moses saw burning without being 
consumed, consequently she is precisely this 
city, holy and untouched,—for us also the city 
of peace,—therefore we call upon her to guide 
and protect us, to stand between us and danger. 
The fourth tone here gives expression to our 
admiration for Mary’s inviolate virginity. 


(to be continued) 





